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ther attention — one as to the nature and limit of this self-emptying 
or self-limitation, the other as to the consciousness of the incarnate 
Logos. 

i. The Logos did not empty himself of the fmp^H\ 6eov, or the 
essence of divinity, but of the functions and prerogatives of divinity. 
The so-called attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, and omnis- 
cience may be regarded as modes of the divine existence. In the 
incarnation the divine Logos limited himself in the exercise of these 
modes of divine existence in order that he might conform himself to 
the modes of human existence. Thus he knew not the hour of his 
second coming, not because he was no longer divine in essence, but 
because he had ceased for a period to exercise the functions of divinity. 

2. Christ's own words evince that he did not have (like the demo- 
niacs) a dual consciousness. The divine and human natures were 
bound together in a single theanthropic personality, with a single 
theanthropic self-consciousness. Psychologically personality and self- 
consciousness are inseparable. If the theanthropic personality existed 
at the moment of the conception, theanthropic self-consciousness 
must have existed at the same moment. But it must be conceived, in 
accordance with human analogy, as a mere germ, developed subse- 
quently, so that the Christ may not have come to the full recognition 
of his theanthropic personality till a later period in his early life. 

The outcome of the incarnation, then, is a being who, while he is 
true God, is at the same time true man. 

The writer's discussion of his theme is thorough and candid, and his views are in 
the main clearly expressed. But it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the phrases 
" theanthropic personality " and " theanthropic consciousness " cover rather than 
reveal thought. What we would like to know is what the theanthropic conscious- 
ness contains. 

N. S. Burton. 

Chicago, III. 



The Methodist Saints and Martyrs. By Rev. Robert C. Night- 
ingale ; Contemporary Review, September, 378-88. 
The Methodist martyrs have been forgotten in the general canon- 
ization of sincere and religious believers. But these early Methodist 
preachers surpassed the Puritans of the seventeenth century in sanity, 
in cheerfulness, in Christ-like peace of mind, and love of their per- 
secutors. Nelson and Olivers and Mitchell especially revealed the 
martyr quality. Their persecution in the name and by the agents of 
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the church does not detract from their glory. Their faith in the 
unseen world was as great as their courage and as marked as their 
simplicity and patience. This made them joyful in spite of tribula- 
tion, and cheerful in discomfort. " Brother Nelson," cried John 
Wesley, as both lay on the floor, " be of good cheer ; I have one whole 
side yet, for the skin is off but one side." But this joyful faith was 
blended with common sense and clear-sightedness. Compared with 
the Oxford movement, Methodism has a surprising stability, it reflects 
unchangingly the disposition of John Wesley, whereas Tractarianism 
developed into Puseyism, then into ritualism, and has now become 
Anglo-Catholicism. 

This tribute from a churchman to very remarkable men is glowing enough, 
but stained by a needless fling at modern Wesleyan preachers, and by the sug- 
gestion that " the only effectual way of retaining able men " is that of suiting the 
reward to the worth of the man receiving it. 

A more surprising non sequitur to an article on Methodist martyrs or martyrs 
of any kind is inconceivable. 

Charles J. Little. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. 



Social Evolution and the Churches. By Rev. Henry Davies, 
Ph.D.; Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1897, pp. 714-28. 

Religion, in spite of prejudicial criticism, is a serious element in 
life. The church stands for a permanent social interest, and it forms an 
organic part of the process of evolution. The doctrine of evolution 
implies that all the manifold of experience comes from one source. 
The process of life is from simple to complex. Disintegration of the 
churches is desirable as a condition of better and higher phases of 
activity. 

The idea of religion is undergoing profound modifications. The 
conception of evolution has brought the transcendent and the actual 
into close proximity, and God seems nearer than ever. Hence unison 
is emphasized in religious organization, because the ethical conception 
of God is a centralizing, unifying force. Churches are judged by 
their deeds rather than by their doctrines. 

What the churches will do in the future and whether they will 
understand the need and duty of the age remains to be seen. But 
external criticism and interior tendencies give ground for hope that 
the church will win for itself the confidence of mankind by fidelity to the 



